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THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT 


The Agricultural 
Exhibit 


Our agricultural exhibit proved 
a thorough success. During the 
past week the room has_ been 
crowded with students and visit- 
ors and many are the expressions 
of surprise at. the quality of the 
products brought together. 

We wish to express our thank- 
fulness to the farmers and fruit 
raisers who so kindly gave us 
their products and lent their pres- 
ence and influence towards mak- 
ing the exhibit a success. 

Among the special features 
were the display of semi-tropical 
fruits, nuts, grains, and other 
products, exhibited by the agri- 
cultural students from Dixie; the 


fine display of commercial packs 
of fruits and vegetables by the 
Win. M. Roylance Co.; the large 
collection of uncommon seeds ex- 
hibited by the Carpenter Seed Co.., 
and the market garden exhibit by 
A. W. Harding. To the student 
of plant breeding the hybrid, cross 
between red and vellow dint corn 
exhibited by Prof. Ray Partridge, 
was most interesting. The prog- 
eny of this cross shows every 
eradation in color from the deep 
red of the one parent, to the gol- 
den yellow of the other. 

The grotesque Australian Giant 
stock carrots of F. Spencer, Jr., 
attracted attention. 

Besides the many grains and 
vegetables there were upwards 
of thirty varieties of apples in 
tempting array. 

The work in correlation by the 
department of Arts and Trades 


Was appreciated by all visitors. 
The bottled fruits and vegetables 
by the Domestic Science girls, the 
iron work, wood work and art 
and design work gave a pleasing 
effect and reveals ‘the many-sided 
interests of our school. 

The Agricultural department 
wishes to “thank all who contrib- 
uted so willing to the success of 
our first annual Agricultural Ex- 
hibit. May the future see it reach 
the magnificent proportions that 
were predicted by our president 
in his remarks at our opening. 


Soil Moisture 


By H. Hurst. 


The following paper was hand- 
ed in as a class exercise by Mr 
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Hurst. It gives an idea of the 
xind of problems with which the 
class in soil physics deals. — ED. 


_ Plants receive the elements 
that go to biuld them up through 
their roots. These elements, or 
plant foods, must be dissolved in 
water before they can be taken in 
by the roots. For this reason wa- 
ter in the soil is an absolute ne- 
cessity to plant growth. Where 
there is no water in the soil there 
can be no plant life. 

Water exists in the soil in 
three forms, viz.: Free water, 
film water, and hygroscopic wa- 
ter. Free water is that water that 
fills all spaces between the soil 
particles up to a certain height. It 
is supplied by rainfall." The dis- 
tance below the surface to this 
table of free water varies from 
a few inches to many feet. The 
kind of soil, the contour of the 
country, and the humidity of the 
climate, together determine the 
height of the water table This 
free water supplies~wells and 
springs, but it ist1ot used directly 
by the plant. Indeed, if it rises so 
near the surface as to come into 
contact with the roots the plant 
dies, and we say that it is drowned 
out. The trouble is that free wa- 
ter drives the air from the soil 

‘and the plant cannot live long if 
the roots find no air in the soil. 
The free water may indirectly aid 
the plant, for if it is three or four 
feet below the surface it rises by 
capillary attraction in the form of 
film water which, as we shall see, 
is used by the plant. 

There are few countries where 
the distribution of rainfall in time 
and amount is such as to permit 
fertile soils to produce the largest 
crops they are able to bear. This 
being true, it will be evident that 
the soil which can store the great- 
est amount of water in a condi- 
tion to be used by the plant will 
likely be the most productive. 
Since the water used by the plant 
is a film surrounding the soil par- 
ticles, and since the finer the soil 
particles are the more surface 
there is for the film, we know 
that the finer the soil is the more 
water it can store. But sand is 
able to yield a much greater per 
cent of its moisture to the plant 
than clay, so that the amount of 
water that the plant can take from 
a clay soil is not much greater 
than the amount it can take from 
a sandy soil. 

The movements of soil water 
are of two classes: the percola- 
tion movement, and the capillary 
movements. The _ percolation 
movement of water is usually, but 
not always, downward. It takes 
place between the soil particles. 
Gravity is the force that acts upon 


the water that causes percolation. 
The rapidity of percolation is de- 
termined by the fineness of the 
soil, the finer the soil the slower 
the percolation. If the soil is too 
wet for plants, percolation may 
be a benefit, but since it carries 
away some of the soluble plant 
food it is sometimes a detriment 
to plant growth. 

Capillary movement of water in 
soils is the slow creeping over the 
soil grains due to the action of 
surface tension. 

Water exists in the soil above 
the water table, yet all of the 
spaces between the soil particles 
are not filled by a very thin film. 
A handful of this soil feels moist 
to the hand but the water cannot 
be seen. This film water supplies 
the plant with food and water. 
The film of water dissolves the 
elements of plant food from the 
soil particles. The small root fi- 
bers come in contact with this 
film and a part of the solution 
enters the root fibers by a process 
of osmosis. Capillary attraction, 
together with osmosis, then car- 
ries the solution to the stems and 
leaves of the plants. The amount 
of film water that soil can contain 
varies from 25 per cent of its 
weight to 181 per cent of its 
weight. Sandy soils contain 
much less film water than fine 
textured or clay soils. This film 
water is removed from the soil 
either by plants, or evaporation. 

There is still another class of 
moisture in the soil, known as 
hygroscopic water. This class 
exists in very small amounts and 
can be removed entirely only by 
subjecting the soil to a very high 
temperature. Therefore this class 
of moisture is of little or no value 
in plant growth. 

The importance of soil moisture 
will be more readily appreciated 
when we realize the vast amounts 
of water used by the plants. Hell- 
riegel found, through  experi- 
ments conducted in Germany, 
that our ordinary field crops re- 
quire on an average of 325 tons 
of water for each ton of dry mat- 
ter produced. Under the dry con- 
ditions which prevail in Utah, the 
amount of water required is much 
greater than Hellriegel found. 

This movement is usually up- 
ward from the ground water, or, 
free water, but it may have any 
directions. The amount of water 
that can be brought to the sur- 
face in a day, when the free wa- 
ter is not more than three and a 
half or four feet from the surface 
is considerable. In some experi- 
ments it has been as much as 1.23 
pounds to the square foot, but in 
ordinary field conditions it is 
about .91 pounds. When this ca- 
pillary moisture rises to the sur- 


face it is evaporated and passed 
off into the air, that is the amount 
that is not used by the plant. Now, 
while the plants use much of this 
water, a great deal of it escapes 
unless its evaporation is in some 
way checked. This, however, can 
be done by tilling or mulching so 
that the water may be used by the 
plant instead of escaping into the 
air. This principle of preventing 
evaporation is of the utmost im- 
portance to the farmers. This ca- 
pillary movement takes place in 
all kinds of soil but it will rise 
faster in coarse soils and rise 
higher in fine soils. 


The Jonathan 


There are several kinds of ap- 
ples that belong to the same class 
as the Jonathan. 

The Spitzenberg, Uulster Seed- 
ling, Wine Sap, and the Jonathan 
all belong to the Esopus Spitzen- 
berg class. 

The first published account 
which we find of the Jonathan is 
that given by Judge J. Buel, of 
Albany, in 1826, in an article on 
observations on the utility of a 
descriptive catalogue of some gar- 
den and orchard fruit. In this 
catalogue the Jonathan is listed 
as the Esopus Spitzenberg with 
the synonym Ulster Seedling. In 
1829 Judge Buel sent specimens 
of the fruit to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society with the 
statement that it was “an Esopus 
Seedling and sometimes known as 
the New Spitzenberg. It origin- 
ated on the farm of Mr. Philip 
Rick of Woodstock, Ulster coun- 
ty, New York, and is sometimes 
called the Philip Rick. ; 

The original tree was still liv- 
ing in 1845.” - 

It was first known by several 
names, all of which were super- 
seded by the name Jonathan 
which was assigned it-by Judge 
Buel in honor of Jonathan Has- 
brouck by whom his- attention 
was first called to the variety. 

It has been widely known 
throughout the apple growing re- 
gions of New York, but is in none 
of them grown extensively. It is 
extensively planted in regions far- 
ther west and south where it is 
recognized in many localities as 
one of the leading commercial va- 
rieties. The Jonathan is very 
beautiful, of a brilliant red color, 
highly flavored and of excellent 
quality for either dessert or culi- 
nary use. It excels its parent, the 
Spitzbergen, in hardiness, produc- 
tiveness, health and vigor, and is 
adapted to a wider range of ter- 
ritory, but the fruit is not so large 
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nor does it keep as well as that of 
Spitzenberg. 

In Utah, Colorado, Missouri, 
Mississippi, and the Northwest, it 
is known to be of good quality 
and size an dis a very popular 
market variety, but in New York 
state it does only fairly well in 
favorable localities if grown on 


.tich soil and given careful at- 


tention, but even under these con- 
ditions it does not usually attain 
as good size and color as in the 
localities before named. 

In some lacalities in these re- 
gions it ranks next to Ben Davis 
in commercial importance. The 
Jonathan at its-bestis one of the 
most desirable varieties for the 
fancy trade at the holiday season. 

It may be kept through the win- 
ter but when in ordinary storage 
later than January, dark spots are 
liable to develop in the skin and 
seriously injure the appearance of 
the fruit. , 

Handled in this way its com- 


“mercial limit is December or early 


January. In cold storage its com- 
mercial limit varies from January 
to March or sometimes later. 

Particular attention should be 
given to keeping the soil fertile, 
well supplied with humus and well 
tilled, and the trees should be 
thoroughly protected from inju- 
rious insects, and fungus diseases. 
Under favorable conditions the 
tree is a teliable cropper, bearing 
good every other year or in some 
cases every year. 

Tt comes into bearing rather 
young. Usually the fruit hangs 
pretty well to the tree. 

In the eastern states it is not 
recommended for general com- 
mercial planting, but in the West 
it has proven a profitable variety. 

It is rated on a basis of one to 
ten by the Pomological Society of 
America as follows: 

_Size;5-6, but go 6-8 in the west. 
Form, round. 
Color, red. 
Ouality, 8-9. 
Season, late. 
Use, dessert, market, kitchen. 
Origin, New York. 
Flavor, medium. 


CLEON HARDING. 


What L. H. Bailey Says 


Agriculture is pursued, primari- 
ly, for the gaining of a livelihood, 
not for the extension of knowl- 
edge. It is, therefore, a business, 
not a science. But at every point 
a knowledge of science aids the 
business. 

BL Sal ir 


The purpose of education is to 
improve the farmer, not the farm. 
es 


The happy farmer is a more suc- 


cessful farmer than the rich one. 
If the educated farmer raises no 
more wheat than the uneducated 
neighbor, his education is never- 
theless worth the cost, for his 
mind is open to a thousand influ- 
ences of which the other knows 
nothing. 
> > + 
One’s happiness depends less 
on bushels of corn than on enter- 
taining thoughts. 
+ > > 
The farmer should live for him- 
self as well as for his crops. 
BE ee Se 


The real and permanent pros- 
perity of a country begins when 
the agriculture has evolved so far 
as to be self-sustaining and to 
leave the soil in constantly better 
condition for the growing of 


plants. 
> > > 


One of the blessings which ag- 
riculture bestows both upon the 
individual and the nation, is that 
it makes its devotees happy and 
comfortable without making them 


rich. 
$$ > 


A man cannot make the best 
unless he has ability for it. It is 
more important, therefore, that 
the first tillage and fertilizing and 
pruning and spraying should be 
applied to the man and not to the 
land nor the crop. 

> > > 

There are more farmers who 
discover their crops than there 
are who produce them. 


Basket Ball 


If satisfactory arrangements 
can be made we will have a good 
fast game of basketball here. 
With the American Fork team 
on Saturday, November 27th, I 
say a fast game because American 
Fork has'a fast team. Their line- 
up will consist of Wansguard, the 
star of the B. Y. C. team for three 
successive years; West, who held 
down the guard line on the L. 
D.S. U.-team ; Barrett, the star 
forward of the famous Apollo 
team, and two other experienced 
players, Latersol and Brigs. This 
bunch of stars will make the B. 
Y. team play for all they get. 

An offer has been accepted to 
play the team from the University 
of Denver here, soon after Christ- 
mas. 

A trip is being planned for our 
boys through Utah, Colorado and 
Wyoming. They are to start im- 
mediately after they play the 
Boulder team here and will be 
gone about two weeks. The boys 


deserve this trip and it would be 
a good thing not only for them 
but for the school as well. They 
would make a clean and winning 
record. 


See the Bachman News Com- 
pany for postcards and magazines 
119 N. Academy ave. 


Weekly Happenings 


Miss Binzel attended an Insti- 
tute at Price, Utah. 
+ > + 
President Paxman 
Stake, Wilford Booth of the 
Turkish mission, and Oscar 
Young were visitors at Devotion- 
al Tuesday. 
7 > + > 
Mrs. Mary E. Teets of Chicago 
—who is traveling in the inter- 
est of social reform—was a vis- 
itor last week. 
Sa oS 
One hundred and fifty mid-win- 
ter students have registered. 
: ae 


of Juab 


President Brimhall and Profes- 
sor Hinckley were in Millard 
county on school business. 

$+ > > 

John Olsen, a former student, 
left for the eastern states mis- 
sion Monday. 

o> > > 
I gently pressed her lovely arm, 
My pretty blue-eyed Kate. 
“Let go, you clumsy fool,” she 
cried, 
“You hurt my vaccinate!” 
$ > + 

Clark says the girls almost pesi 

him to death for Sparks 


opera bars. 


—— 


A Hint to the Wise is 
Sufficient 


It is generally understood that 
the students may indulge in a 
mild social chat in College Hall 
previous to Devotional exercises, 
but this should never merge into 
a bamboozling hubbub of noises. 
There should be a limit, however, 
to our conversation. How many 


times has the president said: 
“When the faculty take their 


places on the stand, we expect 
that you will cease talking?” How 
many times need that request be 
made? To have a signal bell to 
eall us to order’ every morning 
would not speak well of Univer- 
sity students. The appearance of 
the faculty is the signal bell, and 
let’s heed that bell, and apply 
pressure within in order to relieve 
the pressure from without, 
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Thoughts and Revised 
Proverbs 


By 
Annie Pike Greenwood. 


Beware of the man who imag- 
ines himself a good fellow—he 
will bore you. 


+ ¢ 


Everything comes to him who 
waits—when he no longer wants 
it. 

> + + 

If you assume the office of your 
brother’s conscience, do not be 
surprised if he gives it a vacation. 

o> > 


A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush—but a bird in the 
platter is better. 

> > > 

If you would know what friend- 
ship means, lose a friend through 
your own unworthiness. 

+ + > 

Some men firmly believe that 
honesty is the best policy — if 
there is no other way out. 

> $ 

There is nothing that makes 
you hate another more than to 
know that you have given that 
person reason Pe Chan: you. 


A judge who has nothing in 
common with the one to be 
judged cannot pronounce justice. 

$ o> > 


Platonic friendship is a bad 
thing to play with; the most beau- 
tiful part about it is the part that 
is not Platonic. 

> > > 

Some people use religion like a 
lemon squeezer—to squeeze the 
juice out of life. 

+ > > 

There are certain chapters in 
our lives dictated by fate from 
which there is no possible escape. 
They may be the first or the last, 
but the time thereof no man 
knoweth. 

+ > > 

Some men’s idea of enonomy is 
to spend the price of a new pair of 
shoes getting an old pair mended. 

+ > > 


The man who weighs the po- 
etry of one woman’s soul (which 
he, himself, may have awakened) 
against the practacality of another 
voman, with decision in favor of 
the latter, will live to choke on 
bread, while longing for sympa- 
thy. It is a fact that, if a woman 
wants to enotigh, she can learn to 
make good bread, but no matter 
how much she may want to she 
can never learn to make sympa- 
thy. There are so many things 
which the unsensitive, practical 
person never can know and never 
can understand. 


Ye Juniors 


The year book will be published 
by the Junior class. It is a dr 
rect result of the energy and loy- 
alty of a few members who would 
willingly sacrifice their personal 
feelings for the good of the school. 

It is now up to the student body 
and faculty to support this move- 
ment and make it a school move- 
ment. 

The student body should hail 
this movement with enthusiasm, 
because it is another move toward 
a greater university. If we are to 
gain and keep a standing among 
leading schools we must be alive 
to such activities. Doubtless this 
movement will prove a great good 
to the school. 

I*rom the fact that this is the 
first year book published at this 
school, it should be of special in- 
terest to both faculty and student 
body and both organizations 
should be proud of a chance to 
help the class in this work. 

The work has already com- 
menced and will be fully organ- 
ized. Arrangements for good, 
systematic work will be com- 
pleted by the beginning of next 
week. 

Hans Peterson, who is well 
known as a pusher, is at the head 
as Editor-in-Chief. This means 
a “top notcher” when the book is 
published. 

The staff will be chosen as soon 
as possible. 

The business end of the under- 
taking is to be looked after by 
Curtis Larson and Eli Taylor. 

Anyone who knows the Juniors 
and especially the men who have 
this in charge, can not doubt its 
success. 

Will you help? 


Ten Commandments 


By J. Moses Pond. 


1. Don’t seek for pleasure within 
the sacred precincts of duty’s 
battle ground. 

. Don’t ridicule sincerity. 

. Don’t clamor with voice and 
elbow for your “White and 
Blue” and then leave it unread 
in your classroom. 

4. Don’t practice physical cui- 
ture exercises in the hall of the 
High School building. 

5. Don’t scatter paper on the 
lawn. 


(SSNS) 


. 6. Don’t think those caused by 


grinning, the only. wrinkles 
necessary. 

7. Don’t applaud in religious ser- 
vices. 


. Don’t fail to get vaccinated. 


(ee) 


9. Don’. listen to the whining 
pessimist. 

10. Don’t ask a friend to help you 
through. Don’t make him 
fight your fight. 

Don’t fail to stick like frigid 
‘ glue. 
But don’t be a parasite. 


A Presidential Message 


There is a By-Law which says 
that the Constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds major- 
ity vote of the executive commit- 
tee, together with the president 
of the High School and College 
classes. (Two or three amend- 
ments have been considered.) 
When amendments are to be con- 
sidered, therefore, it is the duty 
of the presidents of the respective 
classes to be there, as representa- 
tives of their classes. Last year 
the college students put up an 
awiul fight to get absolute con- 
trol of the Student Body activi- 
ties, so far as legislative, execu- 
tive and administrative affairs are 
concerned. “Let’s have a collece 
Student Body and let college stu- 
dents do things,” was the slogan. 
They ‘got practically what they 
wanted, but matters have evi- 
dently changed. When it comes 
to “doing things” it is different. 
Two amendments have been con- 
sidered this year. At the consid- 
eration of the first, there were 
two representatives from the four 
college classes, and at the con- 
sideration the second time the 
college classes were not repre- 
sented at all. The High School 
classes, on the other hand, were 
fully represented. What is the 
reason? Some say, “Our classes 
are not organized.” Whose fault 
is that? The college classes better 
get busy or reverse the slogan. © 


—HENRY ROSE. 


College Horn Toots 


College vs. 12’s H. S.: 
Thirty-nine to Eleven! 


College vs. 13’s H. S.: 
Thirty-three to Four! 


Does it begin to look just a 
trifle dark and discouraging to the 
little brothers from the High 


School? It shouldn’t look so, for 


weren't you aware when you en- 
tered school that to such men as 
Peterson, Holdaway, Jacobs, Dix- 
on, Jones, Poulson, and other col- 
lege stalwarts, the word “defeat” 
was long ago supplanted by ‘‘vic- 
tory?” If you were cognizant of 
this axiom before the inter-class 
basketball series commenced, then 
you are to be congratulated far 
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your courage in facing such 
“gladiators” as those named. On 
the other hand, if you have in 
your excitement overlooked so 
self-evident a truth, then you are 
to be pitied—for an unconditional 
surrender of all chances to win 
the trophy will be the result of 
such oversight. : 

Didn’t the prize look near and 
easy to win a month ago? But 
now, as it is slowly. and surely be- 
ing drawn into the tenacious 
clutches of the College, how dis- 
tant it seems!- Recently Judge 
Booth told of a large, immovable 
stump in Lincoln’s field. Now, 
I’m going to tell you of a “stump” 
in your basketball field. It’s 
marked “College” — but unlike 
Lincoln’s, you can’t “plow around 
neste 


See Jack Kimball for house wir- 
ing and electrical supplies. 
The Japanese School Girl 

By Henry Kuno. 


Baroness Tokogy said to me, 
about 6,500,000 boys and girls are 
in the schools of Japan and half 
of these are girls. 

Now, they are singly and hand- 
in-hand, all ages, from little inno- 
cent six, on their way to kinder- 
garten, to young girls of eighteen 
or more going to High Schools, 
Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Academies. 

The girls are dressed uniform. 
Their uniform is a skirt of dark 
red or purple color above which 
is an upper part of her “kimono” 
and books, notebooks, etc., are 
wrapped up in a purple cloth and 
carried from home to school. The 
Japanese girls never use toilet 
powder on her face during school 
hours. But most of them keep 
perfumes. When a party comes 
‘they decorate with “kanzashi” on 
their silky hair, like American 
girl’s hair ribbon. 

The studies in the elementary 
girls’ schools are a close repro- 
duction of those of the United 
States, with the addition of mor- 
als and the native language. In 
many of the. schools English or 
French is taught. A number of 
Normal Schools are devoted to 
girls only and all of the students 
at these Normal Schools are ex- 
pected to be teachers. The Nor- 
mal students practice teaching in 
the public schools, and as fast as 
they are graduated, are given reg- 
‘ilar positions. The government 
does everything possible to en- 
-rourage the Normal students, 
sending the more brilliant gradu- 
ates abroad to study in Europe 
and America. 


The Japanese girl is always 
most polite. Politeness, grace, 
and the nicety of doing things is 
in the blood. Just one as an il- 
lustration—between student and 
Professor, there is no “Hello, Pro- 
fessor!” or dancing. She is.al- 
Ways very polite everywhere. 

The women’s universities and 
Colleges were founded by the gov- 
ernment and leading citizens. The 
girl’s dormitories are placed in 
each school. Many girls are 
housed in the dormitories. The 
university dormitory is divided 
into small rooms, each capable of 
accommodating from two to four 
girls. Some of the dormitories 
are purely native style, and others 
are a cross between the Japanese 
and American style. The girls 
take care of their rooms, general- 


ly. Every morning before break- - 


fast, each, girl cleans up her own 
room. 

You Americans may not believe 
that it is 8 yen ($4) to 15 yen 
($7.50) a month for board in the 
dormitory, and the university an- 
nual tuition 15 yen ($7.50), and 
if students are studying piano or 
organ, etc., 1 yen (50c) to 2 yen 
($1) extra per month. At the 
university domestic science, art 
and music are taught. The de- 
partment of domestic science cov- 
ers such things as ethics, phycho- 
logy, pedagogy, physiology, eco- 
nomics, law, physics and chemis- 
try. And the college girls publish 
a weekly college paper. The col- 
lege paper is written in the Jap- 
anese and English languages. 

And when it is all through with 
—when the school days are over 
—then what does the Japanese 
girl do? She has not advanced so 
far as her American sister, but she 
is following along, and coming 
very fast, “thank you.” In. the 
big store and company one will 
find the good cashier a Japanese 
girl. If you are sick or injured 
she is a good nurse in the house 
or field. The factories, banks and 
commercial offices are employing 
the Japanese girls. And at the 
last, she marries. She may be en- 
croaching upon what was once 
considered the business right of 
man, but at last she marries him. 


33,000 postcards just arrived at 
Bachman News Co., 119 N. Aca- 
demy ave. 

+ > > 


Last week the enrollment was 
greater than it has ever been be- 
fore at this time of the year— 


1,350. 
wa 


HELP WANTED — Physical 
exercise for twenty-five .strong, 


robust young men three times a 
day. See Hugh Woodward. 


| Ladies’ Coats 


: ae 


This cut repre- 
sents one of 

% Our many 
styles of 
ladies’ suits 
now on display 
in our suit 
department. 
The assortment 
was never 
more complete 
nor colorings 
and fabrics 
more beautiful. 
An inspection 
will convince 
the most fasti- 
dious. We also 
carry a beauti- 
ful line of 

and Skirts. 


R, RARVINE & SOM 


PROVO, UTAH 


: Me Walk 


on Stars 


| So Can You 


Walking on “Stars” means. that 
your feet will be easy, your mind 
will be easy and you will not be 
uneasy because you have to spend 
too much money for your shoes.} 


“Star” Brand 
Shoes Are Better 


You will soon decide that they 
j are the shoes for you. 


| Let us show you some “Stars.” 


Fletcher & Thomas 
Haberdashers 


i 
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The Modern Trend 


The force of public sentiment 
is responsible, in a great degree, 
for changes that have taken piace 
in the High School during the last 
decade. Not very long ago, it 
was the duty of the High School 
to prepare young men and women 
for the college. With this end in 
view, emphasis was laid on those 
subjects which were placed on 
the lists of the various tuniversi- 
ties as entrance requirements. 
Such a system could not long en- 
dure without modification, for it 
failed, in some respects, to ful- 
fill completely the office of the 
school. 

Two forces have been at work 
bringing pressure to bear, which 
made the change necessary, viz., 
the young people themselves, con- 
scious of the fact that they would 
never enter college, grew restless 
under the system; then, too, the 
parents, knowing full well what 
would be required of their chil- 
dren in the performance of the 
actual. duties of life, desired their 
children equipped for the work 
before them. 

[t would appear then, that if the 
High School of today would serve 
its patrons best it must so mo- 
dify its work that the young men 
and women who complete it are 
well equinped for the labor of life. 

_But few High Schools of the 
country meet this requirement so 
completely as the High School ot 
this University. 

The Agricutlural department of 
this University is maintained, pri- 
marily, to give young men that 
education which will enable them 
to deal intelligently and success- 
fully with the great problems con- 
fronting the farmer of today. 

The secrets of plant and animal 
life, the mysteries locked up in 
the soil grains are not found out 
without study. Blind endeavors 
on the farm have long since 
ceased to be remunerative. and 
men who persist in their blindness 


Staff Artist 


or who fail to study and profit by 
the experiences of others, must, 
sooner or later, go down in the 
whirlpool of competition. The 
old generation of farmers are 
passing without even a knowledge 
of the fact that a new science has 
come into existence in their day. 
The younger generation, who 
come into their inheritance, surely 
cannot fail to appreciate that the 
methods of the past are now 
wholly inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the times and that, if 
they hope to succeed in every 
branch of farming, they must of 
necessity receive that quickening 
which comes only through a thar- 
ough study of the great science 


of Agriculture. —M. 
Se a awa is 


Hans hardly hoped to be a full 
grown editor before next year, 
but now he’s it. He resigned his 
position on the staff to take up 
the editorship of the year book. 
This will detract materially from 
the charm of the next staff pictuz: 
and we will miss his cheerful in- 
fluence in the paper, but we shall 
get it all back four-fold in the 
quality of the year book. 


When Professors Merrill and 
Smart took charge of the Agricul- 
tural department they may have 
had great dreams concerning the 
outcome of their work. Howbeit 
they said nothing, but went qui- 
etly about their business. By their 
own example they gave the sleep- 
ing department the hypnotic sug- 
gestion that it was awake and it 
immediately began to move. The 
well ordered exhibit of choice 
farm and orchard products in 
their laboratory is unmistakable 
evidence that they have “come 
out of it,’ and are wide awake. 
Their small room is well filled 
and cries out eloquently for more 


commodious quarters for next 
year. 

A successful exhibit would have 
been impossible without first 


awakening the students to the real 
meaning of their agricultural 


You come to the B. Y. U. in order 
to be inStructed by specialists. 

If you_want good shoes come to the 

men who specialize—men who can 
and will properly fit your feet. 
Our shoes are right and our prices 
are right. We have some of the 
highest grade shoes made, but are 
espevially strong in popular priced 
shoes. 

Our women’s shoes at $3 and men’s 
at $4 are not equalled in Provo. 

We Undersell Everybody on 


Gym. Shoes. 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


BOTH PHONE 165 Bik. 
Anderson & Larson 
PROVO'S 


Popular Photographers 


ARE NOT EXCELLED IN UTAH 


Studio: 32 West Center St. 


We Clothe 
You Complete 


From Head to Feet 


Today it is Feet. The best shoes 
in the city for men and ladies 
and the price is less. 


Geo. Passey & Co. 
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wotk. The interest along this 
line that has been manifest lately 
reminds us of the days of Dr. 
Widtsoe. 
ee en 

In connection with the agri- 
cultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts there is a splendid showing 
from the Domestic Science, Do- 
-mestic Art, Woodwork and Iron- 
work departments. Those neatly 
finished samples from each year 
in the course are the most con- 
vincing arguments that can be 
made to new students who are 
weighing the value of these lines 
of work before deciding upon 
their courses. 


Ree Ren ie 
THE ATHENA. 


That debating is taking on an 
active and progressive aspect is 
demonstrated by the interest 
manifested in the societies. The 
Athena has been obliged to re- 
fuse several applicants, but its 
policy of admitting visitors will, 
to some extent, provide an oppor- 
tunity for those interested in de- 
bating to obtain a knowledge of 
leading questions and the essen- 
tials of debating. 

At our meeting Tuesday night, 
the question: “Resolved, that the 
United States Merchant Marine 
be encouraged by the passage of 
a ship subsidy act,’ was debated 
by Curtis T. Larsen and Charles 
Redd on the affirmative side, and 
H. M. Woodward and D. R. 
Mitchell on the negative side. 
The critic, Prof. Swenson, com- 
mended each side on the argu- 
ments presented and the manner 
in which they were delivered. 

+ + + 


GYMNASIUM CLUB, 


A girl’s gymnasium club has 
been organized with Eva Ander- 
son, president, Amy Taylor, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Ina 


Scott, manager. 
+ + 


LA JUNTA. 


The recently elected Provo City 
officials have been justified’ at 
last. They may enter upon their 
official duties without feeling any 
embarrassment due to their pe- 
culiar political relation with the 
new mayor. We may all boost 
the coming city administration, 
having no fear of upholding un- 
scrupulous office holders. 

This happy conclusion was 
brought about as a result of the 
recent debate held in the La 
Junta Debating Society on the 
question: “Resolved, That the 
Election of W. H. Ray for Mayor 
is Against the Best Interests of 
Provo City.” 

Taylor and Lybbert for the af- 


Phonographs 
and Graphophones 


E are agents for the Edison and 
Columbia Phonographs and 


Graphophones. We carry a large 
stock of Records. 


DO YOUR BANKING WITH 


Proto Commercial & Savings Bank 
CAPITAL $100.00 


REED SMOOT, Piesident C. &. LOOSE, Vice-Pres 
J.T. FARRER, Cashier J. A. BUTTLE, Asst. Cashier 


Corner Center and Academy Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


Farrer Bros. ® Co. 
The Leaders 


In Ladies’ Suits, Dresses and cloaks 


Its a Pleasure to Show. Them 


29 to 33 ACADEMY AVE 


52 


hrmative were “downed” after a 
most gallant and tenacious fight. 
The negative debators, Tew and 
Craven, showed remarkable “in- 
terviewing” ability, having per- 
sonally questioned Mr. Ray and 
discovered his ideas on city gov- 
ernment and the future policy of 
his administration. 

Taylor was given first place, 
Craven second, 


Art Supervision 


The Art Supervision Associa- 
tion held a meeting last Friday. 
Mertie Harris was appointed sec- 
retary. Every member of the as- 
sociation will be required to fur- 
ush an illustrated paper for our 
spring meetings. These papers 
will be published in a convenient 
form which will make of them a 
valauble reference work for our- 
selves and others. 


The Masterbuilders 


The Masterbuilders are not all 
dead—none of them are. They 
are the liveliest of all the live 


members of this school. “Lasi 
year the club slept,’ they say. 
They were dead, then. It has 


awakened this year with wonder- 
tul activity. The president is a 
doer. The officers are all O. K. 
The members are going to do 
wonders this season. The meet- 
ing last Saturday night was a 
sample of our sincerity. 


11’s High School 


All High School students enter- 
ing on their third year, STOP! 
LOOK!!! A wide-awake class is 
anxious to enroll you in its ranks. 

You know the “Ones.” 

Be a pusher, not a dragger. 

By making yourself useful you 
will receive good returns. 

The third years’ welcome your 
aid. Let yourself be heard from. 

See Walton, Pond, or Storrs. 
They want to tell you something. 

N 


Let Jack Kimball do your elec- 
trical repair work. Address: 644 
N. First East. Phone 354 M, In- 
dependent. 


Prof. Ward ‘(in Calculus)— 
“When I see something going 
toward infinity, I just sit down 


and let it go.” 
, > + + 


It has become necessary for the 
studio girls to petition for a new 
supply of mouse traps. 

$+ ¢ ¢ 


It is better to succeed in the 
seventh grade than to fail in the 
college.—President Brimhall. 
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(DEAL HAIR BAZAAR 
115 N. Academy Ave. Provo, U. 


Switches, Puffs, Rolls, Etc. 


Fine Line of Jet Pins, Combs and Bandeaus 
Theatrical Costumes 


for PAINTS, and PAINTING,----for PAPER and PAPERHANGING 
for GLASS and GLAZING see a\poriciNat tiem 
MAIBEN GLASS AND PAINT CO,, 262 W. Genter 


PALNTERS’ aud ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES MIRAORS REPLATED 


Provo Steam Laundry 


oo Keep Clean 
MODERN MACHINERY 


J. N. Gulick, Prop. 
277, WEST. CEN GER SURE ET 


You Want Cash 
We Want Fruit and Produce 
Bring Yours to Us, and Get Cash, We are UTAH’S LARGEST HANDLERS 


The Wm. M. ROYLANCE CO. Provo Utah 


Branches at Pleasant Grove, Springville, and Clearfield 


Take Care 


of your hair. To have it treated 


properly call up Bell Phone 133 


Red and make an engagement. 


Shampoong and Drying by 


the latest methods. 


ALL 


bias 


Both Phones 


EDISON’ PHONOGRAPHS 
and Records always in Stock 


PIERCE, IVER JOHNSON 
and SNELL BICYCLES 


RALPH ARCHBOLD 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 


Official Headquarters for B. Y..U. Gymnasium Goods 
Bell Phone’171 Red 168 West Center St. Provo, Utah 


Quality 


Is the only feature of 
Merit 


ina 


Say Boys! 


Bring Your Ladies to the 


GRIER CAFE 


For Up-to-date Meals 


Meet Pee Expectation 


30 to 60 cents Everywhere in the Pretty 
Red Packages 


SAY “STARTUP’S” ALWAYS 


MEALS S6RVED AT ALL HOUKS 


